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Week Ending Friday, March 7, 1986 


Death of Prime Minister Olof Palme of 
Sweden 





Statement by the President. 
February 28, 1986 





I have learned with great shock of the 
tragic death of Swedish Prime Minister Olof 
Palme. My sorrow in the face of this sense- 
less act of violence is profound. 

Olof Palme was one of the world’s most 
respected leaders, a man who made com- 
passion the hallmark of Swedish policy. The 
world will remember him for his devotion 
to democratic values and his untiring efforts 
to promote peace. 

I offer my most sincere condolences to 
the family of Prime Minister Palme and to 
the Swedish people in their hour of grief. I 
also pray for the speedy recovery of Mrs. 
Palme. 


National Security 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
March 1, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

Last Wednesday I addressed the Nation 
on the state of our national defense. I spoke 
of our commitment to an historic rebuilding 
program that has lifted America up out of 
weakness and given us the strength and 
confidence to reassume our role as leader of 
the free world. In a world too often prey to 
the forces of violence and tyranny, America 
is, once again, a bulwark for peace and free- 
dom. We’ve come far, I said, in building the 
solid foundations of a strong and secure na- 
tional defense, but we have not finished the 
job. We must not let all that we’ve accom- 
plished in the last 5 years be undermined 
by careless slashing at the defense budget. 

America must never again slide back into 
helpless insecurity. America must never 


become, as it looked like it was becoming in 
the late seventies, a paper tiger. 

My foremost responsibility is our national 
security, just as it is the prime duty of Con- 
gress to appropriate the necessary resources 
to keep our defenses strong. This is our 
duty, not only to America but to the cause 
of human freedom. It’s also our job to make 
sure that every tax dollar we spend, we 
spend well. Defending freedom over the 
long haul requires that we get, as it is some- 
times put, “the most bang for every buck.” 

Defense Secretary Weinberger has al- 
ready made great strides. Before we came 
into office, defense costs had been out of 
control, escalating at an annual rate of 14 
percent. We got them under control. For 
the last 2 years, cost increases have fallen to 
less than 1 percent, significantly lower than 
the rate of inflation. 

We have saved billions, and in the proc- 
ess we've built the most effective fighting 
force in the world. But there’s still more we 
can do. As we continue rebuilding cur de- 
fenses, we must constantly look for new sav- 
ings. We must, if necessary, restructure the 
less efficient parts of our defense program 
so that waste is designed out and cost effec- 
tiveness is designed in. 

Last summer I appointed a bipartisan 
commission to study ways that we can rede- 
sign defense appropriations and manage- 
ment to make every defense dollar go as far 
as it possibly can. To head the Commission, 
I chose Dave Packard, an entrepreneur and 
self-made man who started Hewlitt-Packard 
in a garage in the 1930’s and built it into 
one of our country’s leading high-tech com- 
puter and electronics companies. 

Dave is world famous for his manage- 
ment skill, and his company is renowned 
for its efficiency and modern management 
techniques. The initial recommendations 
came in this week. They are a tremendous 
example of American know-how applied to 
an extremely complex and difficult prob- 
lem. Their application, I’m convinced, 
would make every defense dollar more ef- 
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fective and make America stronger. I won’t 
go into all the details here—just give you 
some of the highlights. First is reform of the 
budgeting process, to give us firm, 5-year 
projections and 2-year budget cycles. We’re 
the only major country in the world that 
rewrites its defense budget every year— 
sometimes making detailed revisions two or 
three times a year, and the waste that re- 
sults is immense. No company in the pri- 
vate sector would survive if it couldn’t plan 
for the future, but had to hastily and re- 
peatedly alter its plans to accommodate 
shifting budgets. 

The effect of funding programs this way 
is less defense and more cost. Furthermore, 
much of the waste in defense is directly 
attributable to the appropriations process. 
The vote delays on the MX missile and the 
suspension of the B-l bomber cost this 
country billions of dollars, dollars that were 
lost forever as those systems that were set 
back had to be reprogrammed at higher 
cost. ‘ 

The report also calls for less microman- 
agement. Instead of scrutinizing every 
paper clip, bolt, and bullet, Congress should 
give more thought to our overall defense 
needs and strategy. Further changes in- 
clude involving the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
drawing up the budget—efficiencies for 
more multiyear contracting, increased use 
of commercial products, streamlined man- 
agement, and focusing accountability within 
the procurement process. 

Also the Commission suggests changes in 
the organization of our military that will 
improve their role in national security deci- 
sionmaking. We will be announcing our im- 
plementation plans in the near future. 
Wherever the report points the way to 
greater executive effectiveness, I will imple- 
ment its recommendations even if they run 
counter to the will of the entrenched bu- 
reaucracies and special interests. I will also 
urge Congress to remove those obstacles to 
good management that Congress itself has 
created over the years. This is an historic 
opportunity for the Congress and the exec- 
utive branch to work together to give the 
American people what they deserve—the 
best, most efficient, proudest Armed Forces 
of the world. 
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Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Private Sector Supporters of Aid to the 
Contras 





Remarks at a White House Meeting. 
March 3, 1986 





The President. Well, welcome all of you, 
and I know that four of us who just came in 
here are deeply grateful to you for the 
cause that brings you all together. I have 
just met with these leaders of the united 
Nicaraguan opposition who represent the 
hope for democracy in Nicaragua: Arturo 
Cruz, Adolpho Calero, and Alfonso Robelo. 

Haiti and the Philippines have demon- 
strated the desire of people worldwide for 
democratic rule. In Central America great 
strides toward democracy have been taken 
in every country except Nicaragua, where 
the Sandinista dictatorship is consolidating 
Communist control. I think the world is 
watching to see if Congress is as committed 
to democracy in Nicaragua, in our own 
hemisphere, as it was in the Philippines. 

The Nicaraguan democratic resistance, 40 
percent former Sandinistas, now confronts 
new Soviet weapons, including the same 
helicopters used to massacre the resistance 
in Afghanistan. And democratic reconcilia- 
tion remains possible if we support those 
who share our ideals. However, if we don’t 
provide our friends with the means to stop 
these Soviet gunships, Nicaragua’s freedom 
fighters will suffer the same fate as the 
Hungarian freedom fighters did 30 years 
ago, who had nothing to defend themselves 
against Soviet tanks. 

The second question that'll be answered 
with this vote is whether Congress is as de- 
termined to keep Central America free as 
Ortega and Castro are to make it Commu- 
nist. I’ve asked for $100 million in assist- 
ance, and we'll fight for it. Simple humani- 
tarian aid is not enough. As these gentle- 
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men definitely agree, you can’t stop tanks 
and gunships with bandages and bed rolls. 
Congressional defeat of this aid proposal 
could well deliver Nicaragua permanently 
to the Communist bloc. Procrastination 
risks a military victory for the Sandinistas, 
who hope to finish off the freedom fighters 
before American help can arrive. We im- 
plore Congress not to delay and to provide 
that help. 

For 2 years, the freedom fighters have 
gotten no military assistance from the 
United States, except that that some of you 
know has been provided; and Moscow has 
provided a half a billion dollars in arms. 
Defeat for the contras would mean a 
second Cuba on the mainland of North 
America. It’d be a major defeat in the quest 
for democracy in our hemisphere, and it 
would mean consolidation of a privileged 
sanctuary for terrorists and subversives just 
2 days driving time from Harlingen, Texas. 

Now, I don’t think any of us are going to 
try and sell the idea that just a little Nicara- 
gua could represent a threat to the United 
States, but that isn’t what they have in 
mind either. They have in mind being a 
launching pad for revolution up and down, 
first of all, Latin America. We have the defi- 
nite proof that the Sandinista government 
continues to send arms to the guerrillas in 
El Salvador that are trying still to get rid of 
that democratic government that is now in- 
stalled there. And can anyone imagine how 
much more help they would be able to give 
if once they were totally victorious and had 
no opposition within their own country any- 
more, and what they could do to unseat the 
neighboring democracies. I think it would 
place in jeopardy the survival of each of 
those small and fragile democracies now in 
Central America, open up the possibility of 
Soviet military bases on America’s doorstep, 
could threaten the security of the Panama 
Canal, inaugurate a vast migration north- 
ward to the United States of hundreds of 
thousands of refugees. And those who 
would invite this strategic disaster by aban- 
doning yet another fighting ally of this 
country in the field will be held fully ac- 
countable by history. 

Well, now, that’s all that I’m going to say 
here for the moment, and in a few mo- 
ments we will—— 

Q. Mr. President, there doesn’t seem like 
there’s any hope for negotiations at all? 


The President. I’m a little more optimistic 
than that. We’re going to tell our story to 
the American people, and we're going to 
continue to work on Congress. And I refuse 
to give up. 

I remember a man named Winston 
Churchill who said, “Never give in. Never, 
never, never.” So, we won’t. 

Q. How tough is the sell on the Hill, Mr. 
President? 

The President. We'll be talking to our 
friends up there. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:20 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


United States Military Academy 





Appointment of Two Members of the Board 
of Visitors. March 3,-1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Military Academy for terms 
expiring December 30, 1988: 


Marta T. Caldera will succeed Matilda L.H. 
Forbes. She is presently with the Caldera Co. 
in Los Angeles, CA. Previously she was with 
Amex Systems, Inc., as vice president for gov- 
ernment and legal affairs. She was an associate 
with the law firm of Lawler, Felix and Hall in 
1979-1981. She graduated from San Diego 
State University (B.A., 1976) and Georgetown 
University Law Center (J.D., 1980). She was 
born June 13, 1954, in San Pedro, CA, and now 
resides in Los Angeles, CA. 


Michael Joseph Bayer will succeed Garrison H. 
Davidson. He is currently serving as manager 
of government relations for the Panhandle 
Eastern Companies in Washington, DC. He 
served as an Associate Deputy Secretary at the 
Department of Commerce in 1982-1983 and as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Affairs at the Department of Energy in 1981- 
1982. He graduated from Ohio State University 
(B.S., 1973; M.B.A., 1974) and Capital Universi- 
ty (J.D., 1977). He is married, has one child, 
and resides in Potomac, MD. He was born 
August 2, 1947, in Dayton, OH. 
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Intergovernmental Advisory Council on 
Education 





Appointment of Betty Easley as a Member. 
March 3, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Betty Easley to be a 
member of the Intergovernmental Advisory 
Council on Education for a term expiring 
July 27, 1989. She will succeed William S. 
Bankowsky. 

Since 1972 Mrs. Easley has been serving 
as a member of the Florida State House of 
Representatives for the 52d District. In her 
capacity as state legislator she has served on 
the Appropriations, Finance and Taxation, 
Higher Education and Judiciary Commit- 
tees. She is a member and past president of 
the National Order of Women Legislators 
and a member of the National Conference 
of State Legislatures. 

She received a bachelor of arts degree in 
1984 from Eckerd College. She is married, 
has four children, and resides in Largo, FL. 
She was born August 5, 1929, in Victoria, 
TX. 


Senator Paul Laxalt of Nevada 





Remarks at a Dinner Honoring the Senator. 
March 3, 1986 





Thank you, Senator Armstrong. Thank 
you all. Ladies and gentlemen, it’s wonder- 
ful to be here tonight and to celebrate with 
you the longstanding friendship that Nancy 
and I’ve had with Paul and Carol. 

As most of you know, Paul and I were 
elected Governors of our respective States 
at about the same time; so, you can see we 
started even. I had California and one of 
the biggest economies in the Nation, and 
Paul had Nevada and Howard Hughes. 
[Laughter] 

But you know, even in those early days, I 
knew that Paul and I would be close. We 
had a lot in common—Lake Tahoe, for ex- 
ample. There were those who said a 
straight shooter like Paul could never make 
it in Washington. But sure enough, Paul dis- 
posed of problems here just as easily as he 
disposed of them in Nevada, because he 
had the best possible training for Washing- 
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ton. He was a rancher and a herder, and 
they have exactly the same sort of disposal 
problems in that business that we have in 
politics. [Laughter] 

But while we’re all familiar with Paul’s 
accomplishments here in Washington, I 
don’t think we should overlook what he 
achieved in Nevada. You know, there’s an 
old mining town there called Virginia City 
that proudly boasts that it has 6 churches 
and 110 saloons. Paul changed all that. 
When he was finished, Virginia City had 6 
churches, 110 saloons, and 1 Republican 
club. [Laughter] 

Well, Paul, Senator, I hope you'll forgive 
me for having a little fun here tonight. The 
truth is, ladies and gentlemen, this isn’t the 
easiest set of remarks that I’ve ever been 
asked to give. And that comes from some- 
one who’s had to give a fair number of 
speeches. Come to think of it, Paul, you’ve 
probably had to sit through more of them 
than either one of us wants to admit. And I 
know that finding the right word or expres- 
sion can often times mean the difference 
between hurting or helping, between doing 
this job well or not so well. But sometimes 
the words just aren’t there. The task is 
really impossible. I guess that was what Lin- 
coln felt at Gettysburg. He knew there are 
occasions when words must be brief be- 
cause the feelings are so deep, and this 
evening is one such occasion. 

In the first place, I’m not sure I know 
what I could say to add to the understand- 
ing of Paul Laxalt by those of you who 
know and love him so well. In Paul Weyr- 
ich’s article in the current issue of the Con- 
servative Digest, the title, fittingly enough, 
is “The Character of Paul Laxalt.” There’s a 
story about the time that Barry Goldwater 
was scheduled to campaign in Nevada in 
1964. Everyone told Paul—well not every- 
one, but there was that certain group of 
people that told Paul he could probably win 
his race for the Senate, but only if he didn’t 
identify himself too closely with the Sena- 
tor. Paul’s reply, “Listen, Barry Goldwater 
is my friend. If I snubbed him now, I could 
never look him in the face again. I would 
rather lose.” And Paul did lose, by 84 votes. 
But that kind of courage and sense of values 
would later make him part of the Nation’s 
history, one of the guiding stars for a politi- 
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cal revolution that has shaken America and 
the world. 

All of you know, too, the story of Paul’s 
family. Perhaps some of you have seen the 
book written about his father by one of his 
brothers, “Sweet Promised Land.” There’s a 
wonderful picture of the elder Laxalt on 
the cover. He’s looking out across the Sierra 
Nevada. “Seeing him in a moment’s pause 
on some high ridge,” Robert Laxalt wrote, 
“with the wind tearing at his wild thickness 
of iron grey hair and flattening his clothes 
to his lean frame, you could understand 
why this was what he was meant to be.” 

Well, seeing Paul as I have—calm in 
crisis, resolute in duty, warm in friend- 
ship—I also knew why this was what he was 
meant to be; that he, too, had a destiny, a 
destiny to be a great leader of our nation 
and one of the foremost Americans of our 
time or of any time. 

I remember back in ’76. Paul was a mi- 
nority of one among the Republican Gover- 
nors, and he gave the first of his three 
speeches nominating me for President. 
Come to think of it, Senator, I’ve had to sit 
through a few of your speeches, too. 
[Laughter] Anyway, recently he gathered 
those speeches in a little book. After his last 
one in 1984, Paul notes: “Back at the hotel 
that same evening, a man with tears in his 
eyes shook my hand and said simply, ‘Great 
speech, Paul.’ The road to this had been a 
long one, beset by reverses and heartbreaks 
and finally crowned with victory. My 
friend’s words made all the travails worth- 
while,” he said. And then he adds in that 
little book: “The man shaking my hand was 
President Ronald Reagan.” 

Well, you bet it was, and again tonight 
those tears aren’t very far away. The friend 
who understands you creates you, a wise 
man once said. Paul created because he 
always understood. And for that, I am and 
shall always be grateful. But I’m humbled, 
too, knowing that so often he chose to give 
of himself, for Nancy and for me, always for 
America, his sweet promised land. 

So, yes, I owe a great deal to Paul Laxalt. 
But how really does that make me any dif- 
ferent from anyone else in this room? And 
every other man, woman, and child who 
enjoys the blessing of freedom in this won- 
derful country tonight. 


There’s another story Paul tells in his 
little book. Now, like anyone, he was nerv- 
ous appearing in 1984 before the packed 
arena and a huge nationwide television au- 
dience. But he says, “That feeling quickly 
disappeared when I looked down from the 
podium and saw the Nevada State flag with 
the words ‘Battle borne’ inscribed upon it.” 

Well, that’s his story, his State’s story, but 
our story, too, and especially our century’s 
story. Had the times been more tranquil, 
many of us would have preferred some 
other career, perhaps, or at least a little 
more leisure time. I know Paul would have 
made a lot more trips to a place called Mar- 
letta in the Sierra Nevada. But history did 
hit us with a freight train, and we were 
battle borne. 

The events of our century—world wars 
and totalitarian governments so momen- 
tous, so rife with human suffering—so 
gravely threatened our shining city on a 
hill, our sweet promised land, so we could 
not shirk nor deny the duty that we saw 
before us. And tonight we thank God that 
we saw our duty and did it and that our 
efforts have been rewarded with not just a 
glimmer, but a glow of light as this dark 
century comes to its close. 

And to the scholars who someday will 
seek the origin of that sudden brilliance, 
that sudden outburst of freedom’s light in 
the closing decades of the 20th century— 
one we pray God will continue to grow 
brighter—I say to them, look to the son of 
the high mountains and the peasant herd- 
ers, the son of the Sierra and the immigrant 
Basque family. Look to a man, to a friend, 
to an American who gave of himself so that 
others might live in fieedom, so that his 
country and his father’s country might 
always be a light unto the nations, a shining 
city on a hill and that sweet promised land. 

Paul Laxalt is more than deserving of the 
honor we do him tonight. We bring honor 
on ourselves for recognizing that fact. He is 
truly a man for all seasons. And he’s our 
friend, our good friend. God bless him. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:57 p.m. in 
the Regency Ballroom at the Hyatt Regency 
Hotel. He was introduced by Senator Wil- 
liam L. Armstrong of Colorado. 
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Southern Africa 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. March 4, 1986 





Today in Cape Town, the Government of 
South Africa proposed that August 1, 1986, 
be set as the date for the beginning of im- 
plementation of United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 435. That resolution out- 
lines the procedures leading to the inde- 
pendence of Namibia. The South Africans 
have made implementation of this date con- 
tingent on reaching prior agreement on a 
timetable for Cuban troop withdrawal from 
Angola. 

The United States Government welcomes 
South Africa’s announcement as a signifi- 
cant and positive step in the negotiations to 
achieve Namibia’s independence, the with- 
drawal of Cuban forces from Angola and, 
more broadly, peace in the region. The op- 
portunity now exists for rapid movement 
toward a settlement which will bring Na- 
mibia to independence. This opportunity 
should be seized. It is now incumbent upon 
all the parties to the negotiations to intensi- 
fy their diplomatic efforts. The United 
States is prepared to move rapidly to en- 
courage the parties in this effort. With this 
in mind, the Secretary’ has asked Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs Frank 
G. Wisner to travel immediately to south- 
ern Africa for consultations with govern- 
ments in the region. 

We welcome the South African Govern- 
ment’s announcement that it would lift the 
state of emergency within the next few 
days. We have long urged that the state of 
emergency be lifted as one of the steps the 
South African Government must take to 
create conditions in which it will be possi- 
ble to begin negotiations with credible 
black leaders leading to meaningful reform 
and a reduction in violence. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 


1 Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 
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his daily press briefing, which began at 
9:18 a.m. 


Education in the United States 





Remarks at the Presentation of the 
Department of Education Report Entitled 
“What Works.” March 4, 1986 





Secretary Bennett. Mr. President, I would 
like formally to present you a copy of 
“What Works.” It is aimed at the improve- 
ment of the education of our children. 

The President. Thank you very much, 
and thank you Secretary Bennett. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the last few 
years the American people have been 
asking, what can they do to improve Ameri- 
can education, and today I think we have 
some pretty good ideas. Let me interject 
right here that it is quite a novelty for me 
to have principals visiting my office. 
[Laughter] 

I’m pleased to be here today to help Sec- 
retary Bennett present this book that is 
called, “What Works.” And you all know, 
I’m sure by now, that before you leave here 
today you will be receiving this particular 
report. 

This little book is only 65 pages long, and 
that’s pretty short by Washington standards. 
But there’s more practical, useful informa- 
tion packed into these 65 pages than in a 
whole mountain of most government docu- 
ments. This book is for the American 
people, parents, teachers, principals, school 
board members, State legislators, and any 
adult who is responsible for the education 
of a child. And it tells you exactly what the 
title says: what works when it comes to 
teaching and learning. 

The Department of Education has gath- 
ered the best available research. We know 
from experience that certain tools work and 
work well when it comes to teaching and 
learning, and this is a practical guide to 
those tools. “What Works” makes its ap- 
pearance at just the right time, because 
we’ve had some encouraging news about 
our schools lately. Just 2 weeks ago we 
learned that since 1982 senior high school 
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students in 35 States have improved their 
academic performance. We learned that 
graduation rates are up and dropout rates 
are down. And last year, as many of you 
know, SAT scores rose 9 points, and that 
was the largest annual gain since 1963. 

Yes, we are making progress, and this 
book can keep us going in the right direc- 
tion. When you look inside “What Works” 
you'll discover that some of the research 
findings aren’t really very surprising. That’s 
because sound educational practice is based 
on something Americans know a lot about: 
plain, old-fashioned common sense. On dis- 
cipline, for example, “What Works” says 
this: “Schools contribute to their students’ 
academic achievement by establishing, 
communicating, and enforcing fair and con- 
sistent education policies.” That’s good to 
know because for 16 out of the last 17 years 
Americans have said that lack of discipline 
is their number one concern about schools. 

Here in Washington we’ve been address- 
ing this concern. Our Department of Justice 
has supported efforts to make sure that 
teachers, principals, and school administra- 
tors have the authority they need to run 
orderly schools. And at my request the De- 
partments of Justice and Education are ex- 
amining initiatives that would enhance the 
ability of State and local officials in main- 
taining school discipline. 

On the importance of teaching our chil- 
dren character, “What Works” is just as 
forceful: “Many highly successful individuals 
have above-average but not extraordinary 
intelligence. Accomplishment in a particu- 
lar activity is often more dependent upon 
hard work and self-discipline than on inaate 
ability.” Well, again, that’s good te know, 
because Bill Bennett and I have joined 
thousands of teachers and parents in argu- 
ing that we should teach our children fun- 
damental values like respect for hard work 

On a related subject, our administration 
has called repeatedly for tougher academic 
standards. And, indeed, academic standards 
have been rising across the country as the 
education reform movement has made itself 
felt. But is there any evidence that higher 
standards actually make a difference. Well, 
flip to page 59 of “What Works”: “The 
stronger the emphasis on academic courses, 
the more advanced the subject matter, and 


the rigorous the textbooks, the more high 
school students learn.” 

Homework is another aspect of stint 
that Bill Bennett and I have joined parents 
and teachers in stressing. And again the re- 
search in “What Works” is conclusive: “Stu- 
dent achievement rises significantly when 
teachers regularly assign homework and 
students conscientiously do it.” 

So, there we have it. “What Works” con- 
firms the common sense of the American 
people. Teachers in the old days may have 
worn granny glasses and taught in one- 
room schoolhouses, while today’s teachers 
jog to work and use computers in the class- 
room, but teachers still know what they’re 
doing when they must tell Johnny to 
behave, ask questions in class, and do his 
homework every night. And good teachers 
still know what good teachers have always 
known: We don’t need a lot of government 
interference and fancy gimmicks to 
produce good schools. 

What we need is to concentrate hard on 
basic academic subjects and fundamental 
moral values. Nearly 3 years ago our admin- 
istration issued a report called “A Nation At 
Risk” that made headlines. That report con- 
cluded: “If an unfriendly foreign power had 
attempted to impose on America the medi- 
ocre educational performance that exists 
today, we might well have viewed it as an 
act of war.” 

Well, “A Nation At Risk” spoke to the 
American people as a whole about the crisis 
in our schools. “What Works” speaks to in- 
dividual parents and teachers about what 
can be done for a given child in a given 
school. 

We still have much to do, and this splen- 
did little book, “What Works,” will help us 
get on with the job. It’s a job we must do 
for our children and for our country. And 
the voices—or the words of James Madison, 
words quoted in “What Works”: “Knowl- 
edge will forever govern ignorance; and a 
people who mean to be their own gover- 
nors must arm themselves with the power 
which knowledge gives.” 

Well, Bill Bennett, ladies and gentlemen, 
thank you all for joining us here today. And 
I want to close by reminding you all that 
this edition of “What Works” is only the 
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first installment; more booklets have al- 
ready been planned. So, Bill, after spending 
so much time here at the White House, 
when this is over, I expect you to get 
crackin’. [Laughter] 

Well, thank you all, and God bless you. 

Secretary Bennett. Mr. President, I was 
telling the audience before you came that 
memorization figures in this book fairly 
prominently, and I am told that you're the 
world champion memorizer. Do you recall 
something that starts “There are strange 
things done in the midnight sun. . .”? 

The President. “... by the men who 
moil for gold.” [Laughter] 

Secretary Bennett. “The Arctic trails have 
their secret tales. . .” 

The President. “... that would make 
your blood run cold.” [Laughter] 

Secretary Bennett. | give up. I give up. I 
give up. Do you want to finish, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The President. 1 don’t know whether 
in school they still read Robert W. Serv- 
ice, but to just conclude that particular 
stanza, it would then be: “There are 
strange things—” No, we’ve done that. 
All right. 

Secretary Bennett. “The North Lights 
have seen. . .” 

The President. “The Northern Lights 
have seen queer sights, but the queerest 
they ever did see was that night in the 
marge of Lake Lebarge I cremated Sam 
McGee.” [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 1:27 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. Secre- 
tary pe Od Education William J. Benrett pre- 

the report to the President in a cere- 
mony attended by parents, teachers, educa- 
tion leaders, and officials from the Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Cultural Property Advisory Committee 





Appointment of Nine Members, and 
Designation of Chairman. March 4, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
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be members of the Cultural Property Advi- 
sory Committee for terms of 2 years. These 
are reappointments. 


Michael Kelly, of Illinois. Upon his appointment, 
the President will redesignate him Chairman. 
Mr. Kelly is chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of Kelco Industries, Inc., in 
Woodstock, IL. He graduated from Michigan 
State University (B.A., 1949). He is married, has 
five children, and resides in Woodstock, IL. He 
was born July 9, 1925, in Flint, MI. 

James William Alsdorf, of Illinois, is chairman of 
the board and director of Alsdorf International, 
Ltd., exporters and international merchants in 
Chicago. He attended the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He is married, has four children, and 
resides in Winnetka, IL. He was born August 
16, 1913, in Chicago, IL. 

Patricia Rieff Anawalt, of California, is the con- 
sulting curator of costumes and textiles at the 
Museum of Cultural History at UCLA. She 
graduated from UCLA (B.A., 1957; M.A., 1971; 
Ph.D., 1975). She is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Los Angeles, CA. She was 
born March 10, 1924, in Ripon, CA. 


Clemency Chase Coggins, of Massachusetts, is an 
associate in pre-Columbian art at the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at Har- 
vard University. Dr. Coggins graduated from 
Wellesley College (B.A., 1955), San Jose State 
College (M.S., 1965), and Harvard University 
(B.A., 1968; Ph.D., 1975). She is married, has 
two children, and resides in Auburndale, MA. 
She was born June 12, 1934, in New York City. 


James G. Crowley III, of South Carolina, has 
been a private art dealer and consultant since 
1976. He graduated from the University of 
South Carolina (B.S., 1971). He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Spartanburg, SC. 
He was born August 28, 1949, in Spartanburg. 

A. Houghton III, of California, serves as the asso- 
ciate curator of antiquities at the J. Paul Getty 
Museum in Malibu. He graduated from Har- 
vard University (B.A., 1963), the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut (M.A., 1966), and Harvard 
University (M.A., 1979). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Playa del Rey, CA. He 
was born May 6, 1940, in New York City. 


John J. Slocum, of Rhode Island, is a trustee and 
member of the executive committee of the Ar- 
chaeological Institute of America and of the 
Fine Arts Committee of the Rhode Island 
School of Design. He graduated from Harvard 
University (B.S., 1936) and the Columbia 
School of Journalism (M.Sc., 1938). He is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in New- 
port, RI. He was born March 1, 1914, in Lake- 
wood, NJ. 
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Denver Fred Wendorf, Jr., of Texas, has been the 
distinguished professor of prehistory at South- 
ern Methodist University since 1974. He grad- 
uated from the University of Arizona (B.A., 
1948) and Harvard University (M.A., 1950; 
Ph.D., 1953). He is married, has six children, 
and resides in Lancaster, TX. He was born July 

. $1, 1924, in Terrell, TX. 

Leslie Elizabeth Wildesen, of Colorado, is the 
Colorado State Archaeologist, Deputy State His- 
toric Preservation Officer and vice president for 
Archaeology and Historic Preservation of the 
Colorado Historical Society. She graduated from 
Stanford University (B.A., 1966), San Francisco 
State College (M.A., 1970), and Washington 
State University (Ph.D., 1973). She was born 
December 5, 1944, in Phoenix, AZ, and now 
resides in Denver, CO. 


Women’s History Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5446. March 4, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Women have contributed mightily to the 
growth of the United States and the success 
of the American experiment with democra- 
cy. Today, women of every race and ethnic 
background, whether single or married, 
with children or other dependents, contin- 
ue to play leading roles in the enrichment 
of our Nation. They are contributing sub- 
stantially to the growth of the economy and 
the development of our educational, politi- 
cal, commercial, judicial, and social systems. 
And they continue to sustain those family 
values so essential to the health of the 
Nation. 

Women are making significant achieve- 
ments in government and the private sector 
that will enhance employment opportuni- 
ties for all Americans. As obstacles to full 
equality of opportunity are overcome, more 
and more women are successfully occupy- 
ing an ever greater variety of demanding 
and rewarding careers. At the same time, 
women make an incomparable contribution 
as mothers and homemakers, whose vision, 
love, and example will shape the destiny of 
our country in the years to come. 

It is appropriate that all Americans recog- 
nize the outstanding achievements of 


women and celebrate their unique and im- 
mense contributions to our Nation and its 
well-being. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
499, has designated the week beginning 
March 2, 1986, as “Women’s History Week” 
and authorized and requested the President 
to issue a proclamation in observance of this 
week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning March 
2, 1986, as Women’s History Week, and I 
call upon the people of the United States to 
observe this week with appropriate pro- 
grams, ceremonies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 4th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:56 a.m., March 5, 1986] 


Northern Ireland and Ireland 
Assistance Legislation 





Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Proposed Legislation. March 4, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith for the consideration 
of the Congress proposed legislation, enti- 
tled the “Northern Ireland and Ireland As- 
sistance Act of 1986,” to provide support of 
the United States to the Anglo-Irish Agree- 
ment on Northern Ireland. 

This legislative proposal calls for a five- 
year program of $250,000,000 that would 
be taken from a number of existing eco- 
nomic programs including Housing Guaran- 
tees and the Private Sector Revolving 
Fund, which are administered by the 
Agency for International Development, the 
investment insurance program of the Over- 
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seas Private Investment Corporation, and 
the Trade and Development Program. 

In addition, the authorization of $20 mil- 

lion for the Economic Support Fund for 
1987 is proposed, which will be within the 
total amount for that fund currently re- 
quested in the 1987 Budget. This would 
provide a cash contribution to an interna- 
tional economic development fund for 
Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ire- 
land under the auspices of the Anglo-Irish 
Intergovernmental Council. A supplemental 
appropriation request for 1986 for an initial 
contribution to this Anglo-Irish fund is con- 
currently being transmitted to the Con- 
gress. 
I urge the Congress to act without delay 
on this important legislation. I am confident 
our efforts, together with those of the Gov- 
ernments of the United Kingdom and Ire- 
land, will help to promote economic and 
social development in Ireland, thereby con- 
structing a durable framework that would 
provide a promise of peace for the people 
of Northern Ireland. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 4, 1986. 


Central Intelligence Agency 





Nomination of Robert M. Gates To Be 
Deputy Director. March 4, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert M. Gates to be 
Deputy Director of Central Intelligence. 
He would succeed John N. McMahon. 

Dr. Gates began his government career 
in the Central Intelligence Agency’s Career 
Training Program in 1966 and became a 
civilian current intelligence analyst in the 
Office of Current Intelligence in 1969. In 
1972 he was assigned to the staff of the 
Special Assistant to the Director of Central 
Intelligence for Strategic Arms Limitations. 
In 1973 he became an Assistant National 
Intelligence Officer for Strategic Programs. 
In 1974-1976 he served on the National 
Security Council staff at the White House. 
Dr. Gates returned to the CIA headquarters 
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in 1976 and served in the Center for Policy 
Support. In 1977 he returned to the White 
House and served as a Special Assistant to 
the Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs. In 1979 he became Direc- 
tor of the Strategic Evaluation Center at 
the Central Intelligence Agency. In 1980- 
1981 he served as National Intelligence Of- 
ficer for the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. In March 1981 Dr. Gates was 
named Director of the Executive Staff in 
the Office of the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, and in July he was asked to serve 
concurrently as Director of the new Office 
of Policy and Planning. In addition, he was 
named National Intelligence Officer for the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe in No- 
vember 1981. Since January 1982 Dr. Gates 
has been Deputy Director for Intelligence, 
and since September 1983 he has been 
serving concurrently as Chairman of the 
National Intelligence Council. 

Dr. Gates graduated from the College of 
William and Mary (B.A., 1965), Indiana Uni- 
versity (M.A., 1966), and Georgetown Uni- 
versity (Ph.D., 1974). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Vienna, VA. He was 
born September 25, 1943, in Wichita, KS. 


Agency for International Development 





Appointment of Thomas Patrick Melady as 
Private Sector Coordinator of International 
Training. March 5, 1986 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Thomas Patrick Melady to be 
Private Sector Coordinator of International 
Training. This is a new position at the 
Agency for International Development. 

Dr. Melady is currently serving as presi- 
dent of Sacred Heart University in Bridge- 
port, CT. He also serves as a consultant to 
the Secretary of Education and was an As- 
sistant Secretary for Postsecondary Educa- 
tion in 1981, for a period of 1 year while on 
leave from the University. 

In 1974-1977 Dr. Melady served as exec- 
utive vice president of St. Joseph’s Universi- 
ty. He was United States Ambassador to Bu- 
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rundi in 1969-1972 and United States Am- 
bassador to Uganda in 1972-1973. 

Dr. Melady graduated from Duquesne 
University (B.A., 1950) and Catholic Univer- 
sity of America (M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1954). 
He is married, has two daughters, and re- 
sides in Fairfield, CT. He was born March 
4, 1927, in Norwich, CT. 


President’s Export Council 





Appointment of Jerry Douglas Geist as a 
Member. March 5, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Jerry Douglas Geist to be a 
member of the President’s Export Council. 

Mr. Geist has been with Public Service 
Co. of New Mexico for 25 years and now 
serves as chairman and president. He is also 
a director of Reddy Communications, Inc.; 
Lectrosonics, Inc.; Southwest Community 
Health Services, Resources for the Future; 
and United New Mexico Financial Corp. 

He graduated from the University of Col- 
orado at Boulder (B.S., 1956). He is married, 
has thiee children, and resides in Albuquer- 
que, NM. He was born May 23, 1934, in 
Raton, NM. 


Conflict in Central America 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. March 5, 1986 





President Duarte’s proposal to Daniel 
Ortega yesterday has created a new oppor- 
tunity for peace in Central America. We 
applaud President Duarte’s willingness to 
renew a dialog with the Nicaraguan-backed 
guerrillas in El Salvador if the Nicaraguan 
Communists are also willing to begin a 
dialog with the democratic resistance in 
Nicaragua. 

President Duarte’s offer creates an oppor- 
tunity to begin simultaneously three paral- 
lel sets of talks aimed at peace and national 
reconciliation throughout Central America. 
If the Nicaraguan Government responds fa- 


vorably, we could soon see: 1) a dialog lead- 
ing to internal reconciliation and democra- 
cy in Nicaragua; 2) talks for bringing an end 
to the conflict in El Salvador; and 3) the 
simultaneous resumption of talks between 
the United States and the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment. 

These three sets of talks offer the best 
hope of ending the strife and the bloodshed 
in Central America and creating new possi- 
bilities for peace and democratic progress 
throughout the region. We call upon Mr. 
Ortega to accept President Duarte’s propos- 
al and agree to negotiate with the demo- 
cratic resistance now. We hope that the 
eight Contadora and support group nations 
will enthusiastically support President 
Duarte’s proposal. These three sets of simul- 
taneous talks would provide a great impetus 
to the Contadora group’s efforts to mediate 
a comprehensive, negotiated settlement of 
the conflict in Central America. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
12:12 p.m. 


Conference of Presidents of Major 
American Jewish Organizations 





Remarks at a White House Briefing. 
March 5, 1986 





The President. Good afternoon, and wel- 
come to the White House complex. That’s 
what we call these buildings—the White 
House complex. It’s also what you get when 
you’ve been around here working here too 
long. [Laughter] 

But I’m glad to have this chance to meet 
with you today. As a group of leaders 
deeply committed to the defense of free- 
dom, I know you understand the truth of 
what Edmund Burke said over two centur- 
ies ago: “When bad men combine, the good 
must associate; else they will fall one by 
one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible 
struggle.” 








Well, that statement has become even 
more urgently true today. There’s a vote 
coming up in Congress of utmost impor- 
tance, and I have to tell you I need your 
understanding and support. I’m talking 
about our request for $100 million in aid to 
the democratic resistant forces in Nicara- 
gua. 

Nicaragua may seem a small country, far- 
away. And why, some wonder, should we 
care what’s happening there? Why should 
we spend $100 million on someone else’s 
fightP Well, I want to talk about why we 
must care and why the United States has 
not only a moral but a strategic interest in 
supporting freedom in Central America. 

There are many things at stake in this 
vote: the hopes of the Nicaraguan people to 
live in freedom and democracy; the hopes 
of the people of Central and South America 
to live in peace, free from Communist sub- 
version. But there’s another issue that over- 
rides all others: the national security of the 
United States. Let there be no mistake. If 
we fail to provide timely assistance now, if 
we abandon our allies in freedom and allow 
the Communists to establish a permanent 
beachhead on the American mainland, we 
will be living with the consequences for 
decades to come. 

There’s been a lot of misinformation float- 
ing around about the true character of the 
Sandinista regime. Perhaps it would be 
more accurate to call it disinformation. 

I sometimes wonder why people don’t 
just listen to what these Communists them- 
selves say; because when they’re not up 
here in Washington lobbying Congress, 
they’re quite open about their true inten- 
tions. For instance, take their ties to terror- 
ist groups in the Middle East. Those ties go 
back more than a decade-and-a-half. Tomas 
Borge, Nicaragua’s Minister of Interior, was 
one of many Sandinista Communists to train 
in PLO camps in Lebanon and Syria and 
Libya. To quote Borge’s own words: “We 
say to our brother Arafat that Nicaragua is 
his land and the PLO cause is the cause of 
the Sandinistas.” Yasser Arafat returned the 
compliment saying, “The triumph of the 
Nicaraguans is the PLO’s triumph.” 

Or listen to what the Sandinista Commu- 
nists say about Qadhafi, whom they call 
“our great friend”’—Borge again: “Our 
friendship with Libya is eternal. Libya is a 
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people which, in accordance with our expe- 
rience, has developed solidarity without 
frontiers.” Remember that one: “Solidarity 
without frontiers.” Qadhafi, meanwhile, has 
been openly sending them millions of dol- 
lars of arms, because, he says: “The Nicara- 
guan Communists fight with Libya. They 
fight America,” he put it, “on its own 
ground.” 

The Sandinistas have also drawn close to 
the Iranians. Just last year the Iranian 
Prime Minister,! who’s thought to control 
Iran’s terrorist apparatus, said to Daniel 
Ortega—and I quote again: “We consider 
your revolutionary country as our own 
home.” 

The Sandinista Communists have 
matched their words with actions, joining 
the PLO in terrorist assaults in the Middle 
East, including the attempted overthrow of 
the Hussein government and the hijacking 
of an El Al airliner. The Sandinista terrorist 
killed in that El Al hijacking, Patrick Ar- 
guayo Ryan, is revered as a hero by the 
Nicaraguan Government. They even named 
a large power dam after him. 

The Nicaraguan Communists claim that 
they’re not anti-Semitic, they’re just anti- 
Zionist. Well, as anti-Zionists, they desecrat- 
ed Managua’s synagogue and drove the 
small Jewish community into exile. Isaac 
Stavisky, who was there, tells of the anti- 
Jewish Sandinista graffiti: “Death to the 
Jewish Pigs,” with red and black FSLN ? 
initials next to it, and “Beware Sandinista 
Justice.” Well, what is the official Sandinista 
position on this persecution of the Jewish 
community? The Jews, they say, have a 
“bourgeois mentality” that prevented them 
to adjusting to communism. I'll buy that 
kind of a bourgeois mentality any time. 

Managua has also rolled out the welcome 
mat for terrorists from around the world, 
not just Cubans, Bulgarians, Libyans, PLO, 
and Iranians, but members of the Baader- 
Meinhof gang, the Basque ETA,® and the 
Italian Red Brigade. These criminals and lu- 
natics now camp out on the doorstep of the 
United States. Let’s not kid ourselves; the 
Sandinistas are avowed, dedicated Commu- 


1 Mir Hosein Musavi-Khamenei. 
2 Sandinista National Liberation Front. 
3 Basque Fatherland and Freedom. 
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nists. And Communists since the days of 
Lenin have advocated terrorism as a legiti- 
mate means to attain political ends. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Lenin’s picture is quite promi- 
nent on new issues of postage stamps in 
Nicaragua. 

If the Sandinistas are allowed to consoli- 
date their hold on Nicaragua, we'll have a 
permanent staging ground for terrorism. A 
home away from home for Qadhafi, Arafat, 
and the Ayatollah—just 3 hours by air from 
the U.S. border. 

The recent terrorist attack in the Palace 
of Justice in Colombia in which the Sandi- 
nista Communists were implicated is just 
the beginning, the first rumblings of a Com- 
munist earthquake that could overrun Latin 
America. 

The prime ministers of nine of the Carib- 
bean island nations, when I was in Grenada 
just a week or two ago, told me that Nicara- 
gua represented the greatest threat to their 
freedom and democracy—and they brought 
up the subject to me. They begged us to 
continue aiding the freedom fighters. 

Some still insist that the Sandinistas are 
only nationalists. The Sandinistas them- 
selves laugh at the idea. They are true 
international Communists who talk of a rev- 
olution without borders and who have ea- 
gerly put their country at the disposal of 
Fidel Castro and the Soviet Union. 

Everyone who's thinking about this aid 
package should ask themselves one ques- 
tion: If the Sandinistas succeed in throwing 
the whole of Central America into turmoil, 
if the United States must contend with a 
growing number of hostile, aggressive Com- 
munist states close to its borders, how will- 
ing or able will we be able to meet our 
commitments to other allies? 

Our supply lines to Israel and our NATO 
allies run through the Caribbean. The Sovi- 
ets are already banking on this fact. Even 
some in Congress would rather ignore it. 
Today Nicaragua is the focus of Soviet ef- 
forts at destabilization in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

If we show ourselves willing to abandon 
our friends so close to home, how soon 
before the Soviets turn their full attention 
to Israel, that lonely outpost of democracy 
in the Middle East? Freedom is indivisible. 
The moral foundation of our support for 
Israel is our support for freedom and de- 


mocracy, and that support must always 
remain rock-solid wherever freedom and 
democracy are endangered. 

I want to assure you that I would not 
consider any measure, including arms sales 
to moderate Arab nations, if I thought it 
might endanger the security of Israel. A 
small, faraway country, some say, but all 
people that struggle for freedom are close 
to America’s heart. 

Recently there’s been an intensive effort 
to discredit the democratic opposition in 
Nicaragua. Well, let me say a few words 
about disinformation. Some of us have been 
around long enough to know that disinfor- 
mation has a long history. I remember the 
reports of Walter Duranty from Stalin’s 
Russia, who denied the existence of the 
forced famine, even though he had wit- 
nessed firsthand Stalin’s genocide. I remem- 
ber Lincoln Steffens’ famous remark when 
he returned from that land of slaughter and 
declared: “I have been over into the future, 
and it works.” I remember Herbert Mat- 
thews’ reports on Castro before he came to 
power, calling him a democrat and the 
hope of Cuba. And to some of you who are 
really too young to remember this, even 
people around our country were calling 
him the George Washington of Cuba, and 
George rolled over in his grave. 

Those reports helped shape the climate in 
Washington in which we cut off aid to Ba- 
tista and facilitated Castro’s march into 
Havana. And then, you remember, once in 
power, Castro declared voluntarily: “Yes, 
I’m a Communist. I’ve always been a Com- 
munist.” He didn’t say that til after he was 
there and in power. 

Likewise, we were told that Ho Chi Minh 
and Pol Pot were nationalists, and this was 
before the mass exodus of boat people and 
the murder of a third of the population of 
Cambodia. History moves on. The smoke 
screen of lies and disinformation vanishes, 
and the brutal reality of communism is laid 
bare—but then, it’s too late. 

So, today we see an orchestrated cam- 
paign to slander the freedom fighters. But 
who shall we believe—dedicated Commu- 
nists who call American supporters useful 
fools, or democrats like Adolpho Calero, 
Arturo Cruz, Alfonso Robelo, who oppose 
the Somoza dictatorship as they fight the 
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Communist tyranny today? Shall we believe 
Communists, whose definition of morality is 
what furthers their political ends, who have 
systematically attacked religious denomina- 
tions, extinguished civil liberties, and waged 
an inhuman war against Miskito Indians, or 
believe the people putting their lives on the 
line for the values that we hold sacred: de- 
mocracy, freedom, and human rights? 

On national television the other night, 
Jim Wright * said that at one time the revo- 
lutionaries in Latin America, men such as 
Bolivar and San Martin, emulated our 
democratic revolution. Well, some still do. 
The freedom fighters in Nicaragua fight for 
democracy, too. They, too, are the moral 
descendants of men at Morristown and 
Valley Forge, though the tyranny they fight 
against is more brutal than anything our 
forefathers could have imagined. 

Soon Congress will be making the historic 
decision whether or not to help these brave 
men and women. The ranks of the freedom 
fighters continue to swell. If we give them 
the aid they need, the Nicaraguan people 
can win this battle for freedom on their 
own. American troops have not been asked 
for and are not needed. We must make sure 
they never are needed. We send money 
and material now so we'll never have to 
send our own American boys. But if the 
Members of Congress hide their heads in 
the sand and pretend the strategic threat in 
Nicaragua will go away, they are courting 
disaster, and history will hold them account- 
able. If we don’t want to see the map of 
Central America covered in a sea of red, 
eventually lapping at our own borders, we 
must act now. 

With your help and the help of other 
freedom-loving Americans, we can succeed 
in turning the tide to democracy in Nicara- 
gua. We must succeed; nothing less than 
the security of the United States is at stake. 

Thank you all, and God bless you for let- 
ting me talk to you. 

Mr. Bialkin.® Mr. President, you have in 
this room representatives of the entire orga- 


* Majority Leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

5 Kenneth J. Bialkin is conference chair- 
man and national chairman of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith. 
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nized American Jewish community. We 
asked for this meeting and for the opportu- 
nity to meet with you because we wanted 
to come here and express to you our admi- 
ration and our appreciation to you for being 
what it is you are. 

We have so many things to express our 
thanks to you for. Most recently, as the 
leader of this country, in so skillfully manag- 
ing the transition in the government of the 
Philippines, we think that we, as all Ameri- 
cans, join with you and the leadership of 
this country in managing to maintain a 
friend and preserve freedom and democra- 
cy. And we want to express that to you as 
openly and as firmly as we can. 

I have a list which I hope you don’t think 
is too long, Mr. President, but we like you 
an awful lot. So, I’m going to say one or two 
things. I want to say that we know that the 
freedom of Anatoly Shcharanskiy, which 
you advocated for years and which you 
urged with Mr. Gorbachev, is due primari- 
ly, if not exclusively, to the continued ef- 
forts of the United States in support of 
Avital Shcharanskiy and her movement and 
the movement of all freedom-loving people. 
Anatoly Shcharanskiy is free. We thank you 
for that. 

We want to assure you, however, that we 
are not summer soldiers, and we know that 
you're not a summer soldier. The fight for 
human rights, for freedom in the Soviet 
Union, indeed, for freedom the world over 
will go on. We'll be there, and we know 
that you will be there leading us and help- 
ing us. 

I do want to say that we admire your 
defense of freedom and your condemnation 
of terrorism. Your eloquent plea for the 
contras, to support freedom and democracy 
in Central America, to preserve the ability 
to maintain a decent and balanced society, 
to keep Central America in freedom’s 
camp, has touched many of us and will find 
residence in our community. 

As the chairman of the Conference of 
Presidents, I would lose my job if I said the 
whole Conference of Presidents speaks as 
one in supporting you. But I do know from 
my own experience and my own expression 
that, while there may not be unanimity— 
there never is in a democracy, and I assure 
you we're a democracy—lI believe that the 
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overwhelming sympathy and support of the 
American Jewish community rides with 
freedom, rides with the defense of those 
who wish to fight for their freedom, and 
would support you in your interested and 
objective and principled effort in that end. 

We appreciate and support your strong 
condemnation of terrorism, and your sup- 
port for the right to react to terrorist out- 
rage is appreciated by all of us, as is your 
principled and moral and sentimental sup- 
port for the State of Israel. 

We know that the fight to repel terror, to 
defend Israel, and to promote peace leads 
to concern—and you know that we have a 
concern—about further arming Arab coun- 
tries, even those who call themselves mod- 
erate, who do not support the peace proc- 
ess. We recognize it’s a complicated issue. 
We do urge that if arms are to be sold they 
should be sold only under circumstances 
where you have reasonable assurances and 
are fairly confident that the recipients of 
those arms will move in the direction of 
peace. 

The time has come for the abandonment 
of the rejection of Israel—that is, the Arab 
countries, including the moderates, stand 
on a rejectionist platform. We hope that 
with your effort and with the pressure and 
enticement that arms may involve, Mr. 
President, that you can get them to move 
toward abandoning their rejection of Isra- 
el’s right to exist and move toward negotia- 
tion. 

The principal barrier to peace is that re- 
jection. The threat of assassination and ter- 
rorism is something we can’t stand. Re- 
spectfully, we urge that the time has come 
in the Middle East for emphasis on econom- 
ic development and on positive measures to 
live together. If Egypt and Jordan and 
Israel can develop a joint economic plan, 
that may bring peace faster than the sale of 
arms. 

Mr. President, I want you to know that 
you have here in the entire Jewish commu- 
nity the admiration, to a man and a woman, 
extensively in every aspect of your quest for 
freedom. You have our love, our apprecia- 
tion, and our support for all that you do. 
And we’re grateful. 

The President. Thank you. Thank you 
very much for those very generous words, 
and thank all of you for this warm welcome. 


And let me just say that with regard to your 
one subpoint there with regard to arms and 
to Arabs that are, in that regard, always in 
our mind—that is predicated upon our 
belief that it can further the cause of peace, 
which we're trying to bring about in the 
Middle East, and that we are pledged to the 
fact that we will never allow Israel to lose 
its qualitative or quantitive edge by any- 
thing we do in that regard. 

And you've all been so nice; I can’t leave 
without telling you one little goody. I 
happen to have a hobby of collecting stories 
that I understand are told in the Commu- 
nist countries among themselves, which re- 
veals the cynicism of their own people. And 
George Shultz brought me back one from 
the Soviet Union the other day. It seems 
they went into the General Secretary and 
told him there was an elderly lady there in 
the Kremlin who wouldn’t leave without 
seeing him. And he said, “Well, bring her 
in.” And they did. And he said, “Old 
Mother, what is it? What can I do?” She 
says, “I have one question.” She said, “Was 
communism invented by a politician or a 
scientist?” And he said, “Well, a politician.” 
She said, “That explains it. A scientist would 
have tried it on mice first.” [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 2:07 p.m. in 


Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


House Republican Whip Organization 





Remarks at a Meeting on Aid to the Contras 
and an Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
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The President. Well, if the issue we are 
facing and the stakes are properly under- 
stood, we should be able to muster biparti- 
san support. We’ve seen some evidence of 
this emerging already in some of the com- 
mittee votes, but we’ve got a long way to 


go. 

And what the Congress is about to decide 
goes right to the heart, I think, of our na- 
tional security; and I intend to bring this 
issue directly to the people in a television 
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address. And I know that you will work 
with us right up to the day of the vote to 
see to it that your colleagues and the Amer- 
ican people understand how great the 
stakes are. 

Even as we meet, Nicaragua’s dictator is 
back in Havana meeting with Castro. And I 
think it’s significant that Bayqqardo Arce, 
one of Nicaragua’s nine commandantes, was 
the first foreigner asked to address the 
recent Soviet Party Congress. 

It’s up to us to persuade the Members of 
Congress of what the consequences will be 
for Nicaragua, for Central America, and for 
the safety of our own country, if we fail to 
act. And that’s what we propose to do, is act 
all-out for the next 2 weeks. 

Q. Mr. President, do you believe that 
people who vote against you on the Hill are 
supporting the Communists? 

The President. If so, inadvertently. 

Q. But you don’t agree, then, with Mr. 
Buchanan! that the Democratic Party is 
faced with the choice of supporting you or 
supporting the Communists? 

The President. Well, it’s what the choice 
comes down to, whether it is knowingly or 
not. And I’ve had enough experience with 
Communist subversion back in my former 
profession to know that a great many 
people are deceived and not aware of what 
they’re doing is inimical to the interests of 
the United States. 

Q. Couldn’t just be an honest disagree- 
ment with you on the way to proceed? 

The President. You'd have to be stretch- 
ing pretty far, because we’re going to make 
the facts so plain. And I don’t have any way 
to comment on that. 

Q. What time is your television address, 
sir? You’ve said you were going to make 
one. Do you know what day yet? 

The President. 1 don’t know whether the 
date has been decided or not. I’m the last 
to know. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 2:37 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


1 Patrick J. Buchanan, Assistant to the 
President and Director of Communications. 
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National Aeronautics and Space 
dministration 





Nomination of James C. Fletcher To Be 
Administrator. March 6, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James C. Fletcher to be 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. He would suc- 
ceed James M. Beggs. 

Dr. Fletcher is a consulting engineer and 
also serves as the Whiteford professor at the 
University of Pittsburgh. He served as the 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration in 1971-1977. He 
was the president of the University of Utah 
in 1964-1971. He was a founder of Space 
Electronics Corp. in 1958 and served as 
president until 1960, when the company 
merged with Aerojet-General Corp. to form 
Space-General Corp. He became president 
of Space-General Corp. in 1960 and served 
as chairman of the board in 1961-1964. Dr. 
Fletcher served as a consultant, then 
member, of the President’s Science Adviso- 
ry Committee in 1958-1970 and a member 
of the Air Force Science Advisory Board in 
1962-1967. He was made an associate 
fellow of the American Institute of Aero- 
nautics and Astronautics in 1962 and a 
trustee of the Aerospace Education Founda- 
tion in 1966. 

He graduated from Columbia University 
(A.B., 1940), California Institute of Technol- 
ogy (Ph.D., 1948), and Lehigh University 


(LL:D., 1978). He is married, has four chil- 


dren, and resides in McLean, VA. He was 
born June 5, 1919, in Millburn, NJ. 


Special Envoy for Central America 





Remarks Announcing the Appointment of 
Philip C. Habib. March 7, 1986 





The President. And Ambassador Schlau- 
deman and Secretary Abrams.! 


1 The President was completing the intro- 
duction given to his party as they entered 
the Briefing Room. 
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Well, good morning. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I am pleased to announce this morn- 
ing the appointment of Philip Habib as a 
Special Envoy for Central America, suc- 
ceeding Ambassador Harry Schlaudeman. 
And I want to make it clear that in this 
change of assignments we're trading 
strength for strength. 

Ambassador Schlaudeman has combined 
his knowledge of Latin America with his 
extraordinary skills as a diplomat and has 
performed outstanding service for this 
nation. And Harry Schlaudeman has worked 
closely with Secretary Shultz and Assistant 
Secretary Abrams in this mission, and so 
will Phil Habib. 

I’m personally grateful for Harry’s efforts 
and look forward to announcing very soon a 
new and important position for him. 

Ambassador Habib has just returned to 
Washington this morning after his successful 
mission to the Philippines. He is still in a 
different time zone, I’m sure. He played a 
key role in maintaining effective communi- 
cations between the United States and the 
Philippines at a critical turning point in 
Philippine history. 

Phil, as many of you know, is wise and 
patient and shrewd. Now, there’s another 
difficult job before us. We believe that the 
Nicaraguan people, just like the Filipino 
people, have the right to self-determination 
through democracy. And we in this admin- 
istration and in Congress must now decide 
whether Nicaragua is to be the next staging 
ground for subversion, terrorism, and Soviet 
Communist expansion on our doorstep. 

And I want to emphasize today that there 
can be a diplomatic solution for Central 
America. It is the solution that will come 
when the Nicaraguan Communists finally 
agree to sit down and talk with their oppo- 
sition, both armed and unarmed, to bring 
an end to the strife and the repression in 
their country. 

Three days ago President Duarte of El 
Salvador came forward with a bold and 
promising new proposal. In a letter to 
Daniel Ortega, President Duarte offered to 
resume talk with the guerrillas in El Salva- 
dor if the Nicaraguan Communist regime 
will begin simultaneous talks with the 
democratic resistance in that country. 

Yesterday, the three leaders of the united 
Nicaraguan opposition gave their full en- 


dorsement to this proposal. They are ready 
and willing to seek a political solution; so is 
the United States. 

On February 10th I sent a letter to the 
eight heads of state of the Contadora sup- 
port group nations. In that letter I said that 
the United States is prepared to begin si- 
multaneous talks with the regime in Nicara- 
gua when that regime sits down with the 
democratic resistance. 

I’m asking Ambassador Habib to meet 
next week with President Duarte to discuss 
his peace initiative. And our task is to 
ensure that democracy can succeed. We 
will continue to make every effort, as we 
have in the past, to pursue change through 
diplomatic means. But let there be no mis- 
understanding; Ambassador Habib’s efforts 
to achieve a diplomatic solution must be 
accompanied by an increasing level of pres- 
sure on the Nicaraguan Communists. 

The legislative proposal for aid to the uni- 
fied Nicaraguan democratic opposition must 
be approved. What we’re asking Congress 
for is the tools so that Ambassador Habib 
can do the job. 

Now—— 

Q. Mr. President, do you still believe that 
those who oppose you and oppose this on 
the Hill are supporting Communists? 

The President. 1 have never believed 
that, if you’re meaning that I was assigning 
any motive to them. I was only talking facts 
as to what would be the inevitable result. 
Either we do what I’ve just talked about 
doing or we have a Communist state here 
on the mainland. 

Q. But, sir, isn’t that getting close to what 
some of the people in your own party, such 
as Senator Kassebaum, believe is red-bait- 
ing? 

The President. There’s no intent on my 
part to do that at all. I have not assailed 
anyone’s motives in this, and again, as I say, 
simply stating facts. 

Q. Well, by implication you are, aren’t 
you—by saying that they’re dupes of the 
Communists? 

The President. No, I'm simply stating a 
fact. 

Q. Is it unpatriotic to vote against your 
plan, Mr. President? 

The President. No. Once again, you ask a 
question that I’m sure the answer could be 
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taken any way the questioners want to take 
it. But the simple answer is, as I say, we’re 
faced with a choice. We’re either going to 
keep on bringing along the wave of democ- 
racy that has been sweeping over Latin 
America or we're going to sit back and 
allow a Communist base to be established 
here on the mainland. 

Q. Mr. President, would you go along 
with Marcos’ efforts to become an Ameri- 
can citizen? Would you aid and abet him in 
be) respect? Do you think he should 

The President. 1 hadn’t heard anything 
about that. I didn’t know that there was any 
thought on his part on that; so, I haven’t 
had any time to think about it. But I’m 
going to—— 

Q. How about all the money he brought 
out of the Philippines? 

The ident. I want you to meet Am- 
bassador Habib. What? 

Q. How about all the money he brought 
out of the Philippines? Were we aware of 
that? 

The President. No. What? 

Ambassador Habib. | can talk about that 
later. It’s a very simple question. 

The t. I’m going to leave that to 
Ambassador Habib. [Laughter] 

Ambassador Habib. Thank 
President. 

I returned to Washington just this morn- 
ing, and I have given the President my 
report on the current situation in the Phil- 
ippines. 

I’m honored that the President has asked 
me to take this new assignment. I have no 
substantial statement on Central America at 
this time except to note that the President 
and the Secretary of State have emphasized 
to me their commitment to seeking a nego- 
tiated settlement in Nicaragua and else- 
where in Central America. They’ve asked 
me to meet with President Duarte to dis- 
cuss his peace initiative. 

I have no illusions about the complexity 
of the issues in Central America and the 
difficulties in reaching a negotiated solu- 
tion. Nevertheless, I pledge my efforts to 
work with our democratic friends and 


you, Mr. 


neighbors in the region toward a peaceful . 


and democratic outcome. 
Thank you, Mr. President. Thank you 
very much. 
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The President. Thank you. 

Ambassador Habib. | think he’s going to 
leave me to—— 

The President. That’s right. That’s my 
reward to you. I’m leaving you here with 
these nice people. 

Q. Mr. President, Mr. President—— 

Ambassador Habib. They want some- 
thing from you yet. 

Q. Are you embarrassed by—— 

Q. Mr. President, there’s a proposal to 
put some of the money in escrow rather 
than put it out directly. Mr. President, 
would you go along with a plan to put the 
contra aid money into escrow for 6 months, 
and then if they didn’t come to the negoti- 
ating table, release it? 

The President. No, 1 think 6 months is too 
long a time with what we’re facing down 
there. 

Q. But is compromise possible, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The President. 1 think so, yes. 

Q. On your legislation? 

The President. What? 

Q. On the package? Compromise on the 
package? 

The President. Oh, no. I was talking 
about compromise between the contras and 
the Sandinista government. 

Q. But compromise on the 6-month 
period that you said is too long? 

The President. It is too long. 

Q. Are you—— 

The President. The time is now. 

Q. Are you shocked by 7.3 percent unem- 
ployment? Are we going to have to start 
talking about Reaganomics again? 

The President. 7.2 if you count every- 
body. [Laughter] 

Q. Well, either way, it’s a big jump. 

The President. No, I think the analysis that 
was given is true—that the great part of this 
is due to the weather that we’ve had. You 
notice that two-thirds of this has occurred 
in just Texas, Illinois, and California. The 
flood damage and all this has temporarily 
put people out of work and businesses out 
of operation. 

Q. So, will it go back down again, the 
unemployment rate? 

The President. Sure. 

Q. Next month? 
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The President. Well, | don’t know wheth- 
er next month. We’re not that volatile in 
these things. 

The gentleman came all the way from 
Manila, all overnight to see you. 

Q. Mr. Ambassador—— 

Q. Mr. Ambassador-—— 

Q. When do you go back to the Middle 
East? [Laughter] 

Ambassador Habib. I've got a shorter 
trip and within fairly limited time zones 
this time, which is going to be an improve- 
ment over the last trip. 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, what about Marcos’ 
status now and our involvement in having 
helped load these pesos? What is the Ameri- 
can responsibility for the money that left? 

Ambassador Habib. As | understand it, 
you're going to get sort of the technical 
answers on the question of status. His 
present status is he’s been parolled in. That’s 
a 6-month affair, but it can be renewed at 
the discretion of the relevant authorities. So, 
I think the question of status will be resolved 
over time and, as of the moment, that is the 
fact. There’s probably going to be a more 
detailed discussion of some of the technical 
questions involving ex-President Marcos 
and—— 

Q. When and where? 

Ambassador Habib. Well, I think some- 
body’s working on it. You know, that’s not 
the sort of thing that I get involved in. 

Q. Did we help him take that money out, 
thoughP The second part of that ques- 
tion—— 

Ambassador Habib. It was on the same 
airplane. It was on one of our airplanes, yes. 
There were two airplanes. 

Q. Were we aware of it? Did we help 
load those pesos? 

Ambassador Habib. | don’t know wheth- 
er the people were aware of what was 
there, or wasn’t there. There was a lot of 
baggage, came in two different pieces—one 
of them up at Clark Field, one of them 
down on the dock—and then they sorted 
them out, and they didn’t sort them out. 
Some of them were opened; some of them 
were not. 

Q. Was it all legitimate—to bring all that 
stuff out? 

Ambassador Habib. That’s a question’s 
that’s going to have to be decided. Because, 
as you know, there are claims and counter- 


claims. And I think the position we have 
taken, which the President has taken and 
we've taken, is that these are matters to be 
settled in accordance with the law. And 
when we say “law,” we mean USS. law, Phil- 
ippine law, and international law. And 
that’s the way it’s going to be approached. I 
don’t see it as a very complicated matter, 
and that’s what I told the appropriate offi- 
cials of the Philippine Government when I 
was there and they questioned me about 
this. 

Q. May I ask you about this opening up of 
the murder investigation of Mrs. Aquino’s 
husband? 

Ambassador Habib. That’s a Philippine 
matter. I don’t know anything about that. 
That’s a purely Philippine question. 

Q. You didn’t talk about it? 

Q. Mr. Ambassador—— 

Ambassador Habib. No, it didn’t come 
up in my conversation. 

Yes. 

Q. Did you give the President any recom- 
mendation about what the United States 
should do now to help the Aquino govern- 
ment? 

Ambassador Habib. 1 discussed that with 
him. And as you may or may not know, 
there’s a small team going out from here 
headed by Peter McPherson of AID, includ- 
ing people from some of the relevant de- 
partments, to go out there and discuss that 
in some detail with the new officials in the 
Philippine Government. I, obviously, am 
not going to tell you what I recommended 
to the President. I don’t think that’d be 
appropriate. But I can assure you that, gen- 
erally speaking, we’re following the Presi- 
dent’s earlier dictums of wanting to be 
useful and helpful to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment. 

Q. Well, was she invited here? 

Q. Mr. Habib, this analogy that’s been 
made between Central America and the 
Philippines, do you see that as a workable 
analogy. It seems to me there’s some prob- 
lems—— 

Ambassador Habib. There are aspects of 
it—yes—I think there is. One can draw 
analogies. 

Q. Well, what do you see—— 

Ambassador Habib. For example, I don’t 
think there’s any question that you can 
draw a difference, say, from the shift from 
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Somoza to the Sandinistas as compared to 
the shift from Marcos to what is obviously 
not only a widely popular and probably suc- 
cessful in an electoral process A ae istration 
and also I think—I wouldn’t say center or 
center left—but in the middle of the body 
politic of the Philippines, with wide enthusi- 
astic support generated both during the 
campaign and after the campaign. Whereas 
in the other place, you know, it just didn’t 
work that way. You went from Somoza 
right to—almost quickly to the Sandinista 
junta. 

Q. Yes, but the task you—— 

Ambassador Habib. And, will, beyond 
that, I would say that in both cases I think 
it’s fair to say that one can pursue a differ- 
ent course. That is to say, you can pursue a 
course which could and should bring about 
a democratic solution, one in which what- 
ever compromises are made between the 
contending forces are done peacefully and 
are done through negotiation and discus- 
sion. That hasn’t been possible as of this 
stage, as I understand it. 

Q. Ambassador? 

Ambassador Habib. Yes. 

Q. Are you going to try to get a free 
election in Nicaragua in which the—— 

Ambassador Habib. 1 don’t know. No, 
look, at this stage, those are the kind of 
questions I'd be a fool to answer. I’ve 
just—— 

Q. But this would be a solution though, 
wouldn’t it? 

Ambassador Habib. No, \et’s just wait a 
while, and let’s see what comes out. Right 
now we're working on this proposal that 
President Duarte has made. I’m going to go 
down there, and I’m going to discuss it with 
him. And we'll look at that; we'll see where 
it leads us and then from there, well, you 
know, we'll see. There’s no point in going 
after me too hard on Central America. You 
want to really get on Central America, you 
got to get Harry—or the Secretary, not me. 

Q. That’s your goal? 

Ambassador Habib. That's a little later 
you get me on that one. Give me a little bit 
of time. 

Q. Should the President meet with Mrs. 
Aquino? 

Ambassador Habib. Pardon? 

Q. Should the President meet with her? 
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Ambassador Habib. Well, that will be 
something to be decided at the appropriate 
time. I-—— 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, do you think it was a 
good idea—— 

Q. Is the United States—— 

Q. ——do you think it was a good idea for 
Mrs. Aquino to release the Communist in- 
surgents from prison? 

Ambassador Habib. That was Mrs. 
Aquino and her advisers’ decision. Let me 
say that I think that her purpose is quite 
clear. She wanted to sweep that board clear 
and start all over from the question of 
people that had been put in prison by the 
previous regime. Now, she has made it very 
clear, however, where she stands on her 
view of these people resorting, once again, 
to the kind of activities they were engaged 
in before. And her people have made it 
clear that, if they do, then they'll be dealt 
with in accordance with their law and be 
dealt with severely, I take it. 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, why not go back to 
Manzanillo? 

Mr. Speakes.? Let’s do this. He’s on his 
24th hour. Andrea, Sheila, and Drake * 
close. That all right? Three more? 

Ambassador Habib. Anything you say. 

Mr. Speakes. All right. 

Ambassador Habib. Provided it’s some- 
thing that I can answer. 

Q. But why not go back to; why not have 
bilateral talks between us and Nicaragua 
without—— 

Ambassador Habib. As 1 understand 
it——— 

Q. ——without demanding the simultane- 
ity? 

Ambassador Habib. As | understand it, 
what President Duarte has proposed, and 
which we agree with at the moment, is that 
there would be talks between himself and 
the guerrillas in El Salvador and that he 
would hope that at the same time there 
could be discussions between the opposition 
and the Sandinista government in Nicara- 
gua. And we have stated all along, it is my 


2Zarry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President. 

3 Andrea Mitchell, NBC News; Sheila 
Kast, ABC News; and Bruce Drake, New 
York Daily News; respectively. 
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understanding—and this is the last thing 
I’m going to say about my understanding of 
Central America—we’ve said all along that 
talks between the opposition and the Sandi- 
nistas are necessary if there are to be any 
discussions between ourselves and the San- 
dinistas. That’s the position as I understand 
it, and that’s as far as I can go at the 
moment. There is no point in trying to 
pursue me, Andrea. There’s no point in 
pursuing me further on that at this time; 
maybe sometime in the future. 

Who else did you say, Larry? 

Q. Is the United States sharing in detail 
with the Philippine Government an inven- 
tory of what was brought out. And what did 
you tell the Philippine Government would 
be our approach to having it? 

Ambassador Habib. | told the Philippine 
Government that as far as the United States 
was concerned, we would be cooperative 
and that the matter would be dealt with in 
accordance with law—U.S. law, Philippine 
law, and international law. That is the exact 
phrase that I used in talking to the commis- 
sioner who has been charged—there’s a com- 
mission that’s been charged with looking 
into these matters. 

Q. But in terms of them making a claim, 
are we letting them know what is available 
to be claimed? 

Ambassador Habib. They will be made 
well aware of the inventory of what there is 
there, yes. 

Mr. Speakes. Okay, Drake, and then 
that’s the last. 

Q. In your pursuit of a negotiated settle- 
ment in Central America, are there any 
plans now for meetings on your part with 
officials of the Nicaraguan Government? 

Ambassador Habib. No, there are no 
such plans at this time. No. 

Thank you very much. 

Ms. Thomas. How do you like retire- 
ment? [Laughter] 

Reporter. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:22 a.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 

Helen Thomas is a correspondent with 
United Press International. 


Special Envoy for Central America 





Appointment of Philip C. Habib. 
March 7, 1986 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Philip C. Habib as his Special 
Envoy for Central America. He will succeed 
Harry Shlaudeman. 


A former Foreign Service officer, Ambas- 
sador Habib served as the Personal Repre- 
sentative of the President to the Philippines 
in February 1986. He was the Personal 
Representative of the President to the 
Middle East in 1981-1983. He was senior 
adviser to the Secretary of State in 1979- 
1980 and diplomat in residence at Stanford 
University in 1978-1979. He served at the 
Department of State as Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs (1976-1978) and as Assistant 
Secretary for East Asian and Pacific Affairs 
in 1974-1976. 


He was the Ambassador to the Republic 
of Korea in 1971-1974. Ambassador Habib 
was a member of the United States delega- 
tion to the Vietnam peace talks with the 
personal rank of Ambassador in 1968-1971. 
He also served as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs in 1967-1969. He was Minister-Coun- 
selor for Political Affairs at the American 
Embassy in Saigon, Vietnam, in 1965-1967 
and was the counselor for political affairs at 
the American Embassy in Seoul, Korea, in 
1962-1965. 


Ambassador Habib serves as a senior re- 
search fellow at the Hoover Institution and 
as a senior fellow at the American Enter- 
prise Institute. He is a trustee of the Asia 
Foundation and of international human as- 
sistance programs. Ambassador Habib has 
received many awards and decorations, in- 
cluding the Presidential Medal of Freedom 
(1982). 


He graduated from the University of 
Idaho (B.S., 1942) and the University of 
California at Berkeley (Ph.D., 1952). He is 
married and has two children. He was born 
February 25, 1920, in Brooklyn, NY. 
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Department of Commerce 





Nomination of Donald W. Peterson To Be 
Commissioner of Patents and Trademarks. 
March 7, 1986 


Nomination of Robert Ortner To Be Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs. 
March 7, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Donald W. Peterson to be 
Deputy Commissioner of Patents and Trade- 
marks. He would succeed Donald James 
Quigg. 

He has been with the Monsanto Co. since 
1953 and has been serving there as associ- 
ate general patent counsel since 1981. Pre- 
viously, he was patent counsel, Agricultural 
Products Co. (1975-1981); patent counsel, 
Commercial Products Co. (1972-1975); 
patent counsel, Polymers & Petrochemicals 
Co. (1971); trademark counsel (1968-1971); 
senior attorney-licensing (1966-1968); 
patent attorney (1957-1966); patent trainee 
(1955-1957); and chemical engineer and as- 
sistant contracts engineer (1953-1955). 

Mr. Peterson graduated from the Missouri 
School of Mines & Metallurgy (B.S., 1950) 
and St. Louis University Law School (J.D., 
1957). He is married, has one child, and 
resides in Des Peres, MO. He was born Jan- 
uary 31, 1929, in St. Louis, MO. 


Architectural and Transportation 
Barriers Compliance Board 





Appointment of Robert C. Brostrom as a 
Member. March 7, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Robert C. Brostrom to be a 
member of the Architectural and Transpor- 
tation Barriers Compliance Board for a 
term expiring December 3, 1988. He will 
succeed Rosemary Margaret Front. 

Mr. Brostrom is a general clerk with C&P 
Telephone Co. in Fairfax, VA. He graduat- 
ed from Florida Atlantic University (B.A., 
1973). He was born February 20, 1951, in 
Bronx, NY, and now resides in Annandale, 
VA. 
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The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert Ortner to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Econom- 
ic Affairs. He would succeed Sidney Lewis 
Jones. 

Since 1981 he has been serving as Chief 
Economist at the Department of Com- 
merce. Previously he was senior vice presi- 
dent and economist and a member of the 
investment policy committee for the Bank 
of New York in 1965-1981. In 1973-1981 
he also served as director and member of 
the finance committee for the North Ameri- 
can Reassurance Corp. and the North 
American Reinsurance Corp. 

He graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania (B.S., 1949) and Columbia 
University (M.S., 1954; Ph.D., 1960). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. He was born October 19, 
1927, in Short Hills, NJ. 


Board for International Broadcasting 





Nomination of Clair W. Burgener To Be a 
Member. March 7, 1986 





The President today announced. his inten- 
tion to nominate Clair W. Burgener to be a 
member of the Board for International 
Broadcasting for a term expiring April 28, 
1988. This is a reappointment. 

Mr. Burgener is president of Burgener 
Properties in Rancho Santa Fe, CA. He 
served as a United States Congressman 
from the 43d District of California in 1973- 
1983. He was a State Senator in California 
in 1966-1972 and a State assemblyman in 
1962-1966. 

He graduated from California State Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1950). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Rancho Santa 
Fe, CA. He was born December 5, 1921, in 
Vernal, UT. 
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Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Nomination of C.C. Hope, Jr., To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
March 7, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate C.C. Hope, Jr., to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation for 
a term of 6 years. He would succeed Irvine 
Henry Sprague. 

Mr. Hope recently retired as vice chair- 
man of First Union National Bank in Char- 
lotte, NC. He is past president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association (ABA) and past 
chairman of the ABA Council. He began his 
banking career in 1947. 

He served North Carolina as secretary of 
commerce in 1983-1985. He has served as 
chairman of the board of the North Caroli- 
na Symphony Society and served as chair- 
man of the North Carolina Alliance for Arts 
in Education. 

Mr. Hope graduated from Wake Forest 
University (B.A., 1943). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Charlotte, 
NC. He was born February 5, 1920, in 
Charlotte. 


Advisory Committee to the Pension 
Benefit Guaranty Corporation 





Appointment of Three Members. 
March 7, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Advisory Committee to 
the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation 
for terms expiring February 19, 1989. 
These are reappointments. 


Murray P. Hayutin is president of Reichart-Sil- 
versmith, Inc., in Denver, CO. He graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania (B.S., 
1959) and the University of Denver (M.B.A., 
1963). He is married, has two children, and 
resides in Littleton, CO. He was born October 
17, 1937, in Denver, CO. 

John F. Hotchkis is general partner in the firm 
of Hotchkis and Wiley in Los Angeles, CA. He 
graduated from the University of California at 
Berkeley (A.B., 1954) and the University of 
California at Los Angeles (M.B.A., 1958). He is 
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married, has four children, and resides in Pasa- 
dena, CA. He was born August 3, 1931, in Los 
Angeles. 

Ralph J. Wood, Jr., is vice president of Gerwood, 
Inc., in Flossmoor, IL. He graduated from the 
University of Chicago (B.A., 1948). He is mar- 
ried, has five children, and resides in Floss- 
moor, IL. He was born December 27, 1923, in 
Chicago, IL. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the ice of the 
Press Secretary and not incl: elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 2 
The President returned to the White 


House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


March 3 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Secretary of the Air Force Russell A. 
Rourke; 

—Contra leaders Adolpho Calero, Arturo 
Cruz, and Alfonso Robelo, to discuss 
the proposed aid package for the Nica- 
raguan resistance; 

—Judge Irving R. Kaufman, Chairman of 
the President’s Commission on Orga- 
nized Crime, to receive the Commis- 
sion’s report. 


March 4 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet, to discuss foreign policy 
and the defense budget. 

The President requested the Congress to 

provide: 

—authority to transfer $62 million in 
fiscal year 1986 from the Department 
of Defense-Military to the Department 
of Energy to fund research into the 
threat posed by directed energy weap- 
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ons to the Strategic Defense Initiative; 

—$5.7 million to the Department of Agri- 
culture in fiscal year 1986 to enable the 
Food Safety Inspection Service to con- 
tinue to provide necessary on-site in- 
spection service to the meat and poul- 
try industry. 

The President also transmitted appropria- 
tion requests for the legislative branch and 
the judiciary and appropriation language re- 
quests for the Department of Defense-Mili- 
tary and the Department of Health and 
Human Services. 


March 5 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Godfrey Sperling Group, for break- 

fast; 

—Members of Congress, to discuss aid to 

the contras; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

The White House announced that the 
President will attend the Summit of Indus- 
trialized Nations in Tokyo, Japan, May 4-6; 
and at the invitation of President Soeharto 
of Indonesia, President Reagan will travel 
to Bali, April 29-May 2. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister 
Robert Hawke of Australia to make an offi- 
cial working visit to the United States. The 
Prime Minister has accepted the invitation 
and will meet with the President at the 
White House on April 17. , 


March 6 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Vice President and Adm. James 

Holloway III, Executive Director of the 
Vice President’s Task Force on Com- 
batting Terrorism, to receive the public 
report of the task force; 

—the Vice President, for lunch. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
reception for the National Newspaper Asso- 
ciation in the Residence at the White 
House. 

Later in the evening, the President at- 
tended a reception for Senator Frank H. 
Murkowski of Alaska in the Grand Ballroom 
at the Sheraton Grand Hotel. 
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March 7 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Charles Z. Wick, Director of the U.S. 
Information Agency, and Stephen H. 
Rhinesmith, Coordinator, Office of the 
President’s U.S.-Soviet Exchange Initia- 
tive, to discuss recently completed and 
future trips to the Soviet Union that are 
part of the People to People Program; 
—Ambassador Philip C. Habib, to receive 
a report on the Ambassador’s visit to 
the Philippines; 
—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 
In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to Service Academies, or nom- 
inations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted March 3 


John A. Pendergrass, 
of Minnesota, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, vice Robert A. Rowland, resigned. 


Joseph Trippe Nall, 

of North Carolina, to be a member of the 
National Transportation Safety Board for 
the remainder of the term expiring Decem- 
ber 31, 1987, vice Vernon L. Grose. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released February 25 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on the situation in the Philip- 
pines and U.S. recognition of the govern- 











Checklist—Continued 
Released February 25—Continued 


ment of President Corazon Aquino—by Sec- 
retary of State George P. Shultz 


Released March 3 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on aid for the contras—by 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs Elliott Abrams 


Released March 4 


Statement: 

Leading indicators for January—by Larry 
M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secre- 
tary to the President 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Department of Educa- 
tion’s report on education in the United 
States entitled “What Works”—by Secretary 
of Education William J. Bennett 


Released March 5 


Statement: 

Single family homes sales for January—by 
Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President 


Released March 6 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the report of the Vice 
President’s Task Force on Combatting Ter- 
rorism—by the Vice President 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on the report of the Vice 
President’s Task Force on Combatting Ter- 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released March 6—Continued 


rorism—by Adm. James Holloway III, Exec- 
utive Director of the task force 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on aid for the contras—by 
Adolpho Calero, Arturo Cruz, and Alfonso 
Robelo, contra leaders 


Released March 7 


Statement: 

Unemployment rate for February—by 
Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the unemployment rate 
for February and other economic issues—by 
Beryl W. Sprinkel, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 4 


HJ. Res. 499 / Public Law 99-254 
Designating the week beginning March 2, 
1986, as “Women’s History Week” 


Approved March 7 


H.R. 4130 / Public Law 99-255 

To establish, for the purpose of implement- 
ing any order issued by the President for 
fiscal year 1986 under any law providing 
for sequestration of new loan guarantee 
commitments, a guaranteed loan limitation 
amount applicable to chapter 37 of title 38, 
United States Code, for fiscal year 1986 
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